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This paper deals with a full range of sexual and reproductive behaviors among dif- 
ferent “tribes” of Gypsies in Serbia. The examined traits include rates of fertility, 
mortality, age distribution, education, crime rates, and parental care. In addition, Gypsy 
traditions of culturally prescribed sexual behavior are also studied. It is found that 
Gypsy tribes employ different reproductive strategies, ranging from an extreme, for 
humans, “r” (reproductive) strategy to a more typical “K” (parental) strategy. The 
reasons bringing about these differences come from the Gypsies’ readiness to adjust 
their behavior and reproduction in order to create the most favorable strategy in a 
given environment. This paper elucidates and contrasts the more typical r-selected 
Gypsies with a group of K-selected Gypsies living in a Serbian village. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Gypsies form a diverse ethnic group with communities scattered 
throughout Eastern and Western Europe since arriving west of Balkans in 
the 15" century. This paper attempts to explain Gypsy reproductive behav- 
ior by applying concepts drawn from evolutionary psychology. 
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POPULATION AND ENVIRONMENT 


Evolutionary psychologists have attempted to explain the reproductive 
behavior of different groups in terms of life history theory. According to life 
history theory, each species or subspecies has developed a characteristic 
life history adapted to the particular ecological problems met by its ances- 
tors (Wilson, 1975). The most influential general scheme that has been pro- 
posed is that of r- versus K-strategists, where “r” and “K” are symbols that 
are used to define two ends of a hypothetical continuum that involves a 
tradeoff between offspring production and parental care (Rushton, 2000). 
A pioneering Hungarian study by Bereczkei (1993) reported that Gypsies 
were relatively “r-selected” (more offspring, less parental care for each) 
when compared to non-Gypsy Hungarians. Bereczkei (1993) claimed the 
Gypsy r-strategy was a result of a mix of both genetic and cultural predispo- 
sitions. 

In terms of family characteristics, r- and K-strategists differ in total num- 
ber of offspring, rate of infant mortality, and degree of parental care. Rush- 
ton (2000) has suggested that the characteristics shared by r-strategists in- 
clude: higher levels of individuality (e.g., higher incidence of law breaking), 
more permissive sexual attitudes, higher sexual intercourse frequencies, 
weaker pair bonds, low parental investment, shorter life expectancy, and 
lower intelligence. On the other hand, K-strategists share, among other 
characteristics, lower levels of sexuality, aggression, and impulsive behav- 
ior. They tend to develop greater family stability and longevity, and they 
put more time and care into their offspring. They work together in getting 
food, helping kin, and they have more complex social systems. 

Both r-and K-strategists have the same goal: the increase of their genes 
in succeeding generations. Species are only relatively r and K. Humans are 
very K-selected when compared to other species, though some people and 
groups are more on the K end of the continuum than others. Some studies 
have proposed that people with higher socioeconomic status are more 
likely to have a K-strategy profile than those of lower status, as seen in 
variables such as sexuality, mortality, reproduction and health (Jensen, 
1985; Weinrich, 1977; but see Rushton & Bogaert, 1988). The argument is 
that differences in reproductive and sexual behavior are the result of differ- 
ences in the stability of the social environment and resource predictability 
that are expected by people of different social status, and where education, 
income and profession play a major role. 

In Serbia, Gypsies have been a part of the society since the middle 
ages, although their integration is poor. Although some intermarriage occurred 
in Serbia, Gypsies remained largely endogamous and therefore a separate 
ethnic group. In the former Yugoslavia, ethnic competition and violence 
characterized much of the past. In such multi-ethnic societies competition 
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may include warfare between different ethnic groups over territory, the 
control of which traditionally facilitated reproduction and development of 
cultural and economic traditions. The benefit of ethnic control over a terri- 
tory is obvious: it helps a particular group to carry on its genes and tradi- 
tions into subsequent generations (Salter, 2002). Competition does not have 
to be violent; e.g., competitors may simply outbreed each other (Wilson, 
1975). The Gypsies, or Roma, form the second largest ethnic group in the 
multi-ethnic state of Serbia. In sociobiology, the measure of a trait’s success 
is successful reproduction. It is precisely the reproductive behavior of Gyp- 
sies in Serbia that is examined here along an r-and K scale. 

This present analysis is based on data taken from available demo- 
graphic assessments, research conducted by the author in the Belgrade Ob- 
stetric-Gynecology hospital, as well as fieldwork performed among Gypsies 
in Maéva, an agriculturally rich county in Serbia. Data were collected on 
marital and reproductive histories as well as culturally prescribed behaviors 
from villagers in the Drenovac village over a six month period, in 2002. These 
data were compared with and complemented by official demographies. 
Gypsies in the village of Drenovac belong to the Karavlax Gypsy tribe, a 
particular group known also as the Lejasi. Additional information was col- 
lected from villagers of the Gurbeti tribe, in the Maévanski Pricinovici and 
Mačvanska Mitrovica villages, also in Mačva. 


BACKGROUND 


The Gypsies, or Roma, are probably of northern Indian origin, having 
moved out of that area probably some time between 800 AD and 950 AD, 
and migrated westwards into Europe, arriving there some time after 1100 
AD (Hancock, 1987). In the Byzantine Empire, Gypsies constituted an op- 
pressed caste; they have been regarded as Muslims (Tatars), intruders from 
the land occupied by the Muslims, or confused with members of the heretic 
sect of Antiganoi, meaning "untouchables." When they first arrived in Eu- 
rope, they were free to move around and work unmolested for a century or 
more before social and economic factors pushed them into a situation of 
enslavement. They were forbidden to enter churches or to intermarry with 
whites, and were permitted to follow certain occupations only. The first writ- 
ten document referring to Gypsies in Serbia dates from 1348, when Stefan 
Dušan, the Emperor of the Serbs and Greeks presented some Gypsy slaves 
to the monastery of Prizren, in Kosovo (Djordjević, 1924). In the past, the 
extended family was their social unit, and the occupational niches they 
filled contributed to the Serbian economy. The traditional Gypsy occupa- 
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tions include crafts like trough-making, basket-making, spoon-making, black- 
smithing, ironsmithing and entertaining (music). Although they made a con- 
tribution to the agriculturally based Serbian economy, they were despised 
by the Serbian peasantry; craftsmen in general were held to be in a low 
social position, always occupying an isolated and the lowest status in the 
society (Djordjevié, 1932). In time, Gypsy artisan products became indis- 
pensable, especially in Serbian low land areas, where they could make a 
living by selling their crafts. By 1884, by an order of Serbian law, all Gyp- 
sies had to settle down, and their nomadic life mostly ceased. 

In fact, the former Yugoslavia had one of the largest Gypsy populations 
in Eastern Europe, with an estimated 850,000 in 1981. Censuses in Serbia 
over the last 50 years reveal a wildly fluctuating Gypsy population. Gypsies 
sometimes engage in so-called “ethnic mimicry” by which they declare 
themselves members of the majority community. The census of 1991 is the 
most recent official count; however, no ethnic breakdown was available. 
According to the 1991 census, there were 140,237 Roma/Gypsy in Serbia. 
Today, an official estimate of Serbia’s true Gypsies range between 360,000— 
500,000, compared to 7,478,820. Serbs (Save the Children, 2001). 

In Serbia, Gypsies form a complex mixture of groups. Generally speak- 
ing, religion is not a criterion for group division. A salient characteristic of 
Gypsies as an ethnic group is their adaptability to religious and political 
changes. Their religious and political standings have always depended on 
the current political climate. The ones who came with the Turks or through 
Muslim countries in the middle ages are Muslims and inhabit urban areas. 
For example, there is a large concentration of Gypsies in Belgrade, the 
capital of Serbia, where they live in approximately 130 Gypsy cigan-mala 
or settlements (DURN, 1997). On the other hand, the Karavlax Gypsies are 
Orthodox Christians who immigrated from Romania, where they became 
Christians. However, some contemporary Christian Gypsies are ex-Muslims. 

There are at least eight subgroups/tribes of Roma/Gypsies, some of 
whom lost their Romani language so that their mother tongue is now Ser- 
bian. In the past, the characteristic of all Gypsy groups was that they did 
not mix with each other—there appeared to be a strongly emphasized an- 
tagonism among the groups. A system that divides these groups, much like 
a caste system, still exists in some parts of Serbia today. They are in this 
sense, endogamous. With respect to other Gypsies, especially in the past, 
allowable marriage choices were restricted. Gypsies were expected to 
marry someone within their particular tribe and most obeyed the rule of 
marrying within their group. Through centuries of Turkish rule, in the case 
of a mixed marriage, Gypsies were strictly endogamous: even the god- 
fathers or best men at their weddings were Gypsies. Many tribes considered 
the children Roma only if the father is Roma (Djordjevic, 1932, Vukanović, 
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1983). After Gypsy nomadic life came to an end, some intermarriage with 
Serbs occurred, although its incidence is low. Today, some Gypsy groups, 
like the Romani-speaking Gurbeti or Serbian Gypsies from Mačva, actually 
show affinity for intermarrying with the Serbs. In Mačva, the “caste” system 
among Gypsies still largely is use, along with the self-made hierarchy be- 
tween the groups. For example, the Lejasi Karavlax Gypsies rank at the top 
among most Gypsy tribes in Macva, being nonviolent and more sophisti- 
cated than the rest. According to informants from the villages of Drenovac, 
Mačvanska Mitrovica and Macvancki PriCinovici, their “sophistication” comes 
from the fact that they have the best cooperation with the Serbs in their 
village. 

The general socio-economic condition of the Gypsies in Serbia can be 
characterized as one of widespread and acute poverty. Massive unemploy- 
ment, poor education, inadequate health care and substandard housing all 
characterize the Gypsy populaton. The overall situation in Serbia contrib- 
uted to the present Gypsy condition. Serbia's economy and institutions have 
been degraded by a decade of war, isolation and sanctions; much of its infra- 
structure was destroyed in the NATO bombing campaign in 1999. In fact, 
18.2% of Serbs live in acute poverty, making only $20 per month, while 
36% live on the edge of acute poverty, with $34 per month; of 7,000,000 
Serbs, 800,000 are unemployed (UNDP-United Nation Development Pro- 
gram, 2002). 

This present-day almost total impoverishment of the Serbian popula- 
tion in general makes it impossible to explore class differentiation that might 
occur along r/K lines. This is exacerbated: the former Communist regime 
promulgated the idea of a “classless” society for the past 60 years. 

Nevertheless, according to one study that deals with the similarities 
and differences of low income Gypsy and low income Serbian families, the 
Gypsies occupy the lowest position on all socio-economic indicators: They 
are the most unemployed, the least educated, the poorest, the most welfare- 
dependent, and the most segregated (Mitrović, 1990). At the same time, 
they have the most children and the most divorces. At the time of the study, 
all informants were recipients of welfare. Since Gypsies are known to have 
additional children in order to receive social help, the findings of this study 
should be taken with some caution. 


DEMOGRAPHIC ASSESSMENT DATA 


Increase of Gypsy Population 


For those that declared themselves to be Roma/Gypsy or Cigani, cen- 
sus data over the years revealed very high birth rates (Table 1). The Gypsy 
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birth rate is consistently higher when compared with the total birth rate for 
the Serbs. For example, between, 1971 and, 1981 the Gypsy birth rate was 
four times higher than for the rest of the nation. At the same time, the 
mortality among Gypsies is also consistently higher when compared with 
the rest of the nation. It is interesting to note that, in the period between 
1961 and 1971, when the Gypsy birth rate was the highest, that is, 83.4, 
their mortality was also the highest: 21.2. The natural increase of their pop- 
ulation is evidently higher than for the rest; on average, it is double. The 
natural increase for the Gypsy group in 1991 was 22.4%, while for the 
Serbs it was —0.2% (Statistics for Serbia, 1991). 


Increase of Gypsy Population in Serbia 


The available official census data indicate that during the last 157 years, 
Gypsies increased their number fourteen times, or around 1400% (Table 
2). However, the data censuses are not accurate; this is due to the fact that 
the Gypsies did not declare themselves on censuses truthfully. It is esti- 
mated that their real number is around three times higher than it appears 
from the last census, or around 360,000 (Save the Children, 2001). If this 
number is correct, then it appears that the Gypsies may have increased 
their number since 1834 around thirty-five times. On the other hand, the 
percentage of total Gypsy population in Serbia was estimated at 2.196 in 
1866 (Djordjevic, 1923). Today, that percentage has increased to the level 
of 5.796. 


Age and Gender Structure 


The Gypsy group gender structure is 50.37% males to 49.62% females 
(Statistics for Serbia, 1981). The Gypsies are a young population: 41.7% 


TABLE 2 


Increase of Gypsy Population in Serbia 


Year Gypsy Population Increase in % 
1834 10.000 = 

1921 34.919 349% 
1948 52.181 49% 
1953 58.800 13% 
1981 110.959 89% 


1991 140.237 26% 
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belong to the age group below 14 years of age, 54.4% belong to the age 
group from 15-59, and 3.9% belong to the age group of 60 and above. 
The average age is 17.2 years. For the Serbs, in contrast, only 11.7% belong 
to the age group below 14 years of age; 54.16% belong to the age group 
of 15-59, and 17.32% belong to the age of 60 and up. 


Fertility 


Table 3 shows that for Gypsy females after their childbearing age (the 
group including ages 55-59), the average number of births is 5.8; for those 
aged 65 and up, the number is 6.2. Among the generation of females born 
after WW II, the expected average number of births is four. The characteris- 
tic of the birthrate among female Gypsies is that almost all fertile females 
participate: The percentage of those who have given birth increases from 


TABLE 3 


Average Number of Births for Gypsy Population in 1981 


Average Number 


% Females of Births Average Number 

Who Have (females who have of Births 
Age Given Birth given birth) (all females) 
Total 74.6 3.58 2.67 
15-19 27.8 1.78 0.49 
20-24 73.2 1.88 1.37 
25-29 91.2 3.17 2.76 
30-34 91.4 3.87 3.54 
35-39 92.8 4.64 4.30 
40-44 91.8 5.36 4.95 
45—49 91.3 5.29 4.83 
50-54 90.3 5.54 5.00 
55-59 83.6 5.86 5.26 
60-64 89.7 6.06 5.43 
65 and more 86.1 6.21 5.34 
15-34 (1947-1966)* 64.2 2.71 1.74 
35-44 (1937-1946) 92.8 3.42 3.17 
45-59 (1922-1936) 90.5 5.50 5.00 
60 and more (1921 and 87.3 6.23 5.42 


before) 


*Date of birth (source: Annual Statistical Report, 1992, FRY). 
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27.8% in the group of 15-19 years of age, to 92.8% among females aged 
36-39. 

Fertility rates are much lower for Serbian females. For example, in 1961, 
the average number of live born for a Gypsy female in Serbia was 6.25, 
while for a Serb it was 3.32 (Statistics for Serbia, 1961—1991). In 1981, the 
average number of live born for a Gypsy female was 4.70, in contrast with 
2.09 for a Serbian female. In 1991, the average number of live born for a 
Gyspy was 4.34, and for a Serb, 1.80. 

Another feature of the Gypsy group is a very high number of children 
born out-of-wedlock. For example, for the former Yugoslavia as a whole, 
in 1981, the percentage of children born out-of-wedlock was 9.196, while 
for the Gypsy group it was 47.8% (Petrović, 1992). However, many Gypsies 
live in unregistered marriage unions, which have all marriage characteris- 
tics while they last. However, these unregistered unions are short-lived; 
Gypsies enter marriage, whether registered or not, at an early age, and 
divorce many times. 

Actually, Gypsies hold females to be very valuable. Many Gypsy 
groups still practice today an ancient custom of bridewealth—“buying” a 
marriageable woman for a great price (Djordjevic1932; Savić, 2001). Ac- 
cording to informants from the cigan-mala in Mačvanska Mitrovica where 
this custom is still in practice today, a price can sometimes go up to10,000 
Euros if a girl is a virgin. For Gypsies, a woman's highest value is her repro- 
ductive capacity. If a woman bears many children, she is respected and 
rated well; if, on the other hand, she does not produce babies, she is chased 
off and returned to her parents. 


Crime Rates 


That Gypsies obey the law and social rules less than the rest of ethnic 
groups in former Yugoslavia is evident from the crime rate statistics (Crime 
rate for Yugoslavia, Statistics, 1973-1987; Stanković, 1992). A characteris- 
tic of the Gypsy ethnic group is that their crimes against “state and private 
property" (stealing) are 2.17 times higher than for the rest of the nations/ 
ethnic groups in former Yugoslavia. Also, in, 1987, among recidivists, 47.296 
are Gypsies, which put them at the top of the crime rates among Yugoslav 
groups. In the category “crimes against marriage and family," which in- 
cludes kidnapping, buying and selling children and women, sexual and 
physical molestation and abandonment of children, bigamy and sexual re- 
lations with blood relatives, Gypsies on average committed 4496 more of 
these crimes than the rest of the nation. In these crimes, the participation 
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of Gypsy females is on average 60% more than the rest of the females of 
all other nations/ethnic groups. 


Mortality 


In 1981 the mortality percentage of infants for the whole of Yugoslavia 
was 30.8 (Table 4), while for the Gypsy infants it was 51.5 (Stanković, 
1992). The mortality data for the 15-year period, from 1971-1986, show 
that Gypsy infants and children die at a high rate: they have almost a four 
times higher rate than the rest of the infants and children—26.1% to 6.8%. 
Actually, the percentage of those who died in their first year of life and 
those who died after 65 years of age is very close: 26.1 to 30.4. Also, twice 
as many Yugoslavs live above the age of 65 than in the Gypsy group. The 
Gypsy group suffers from high demographic loss of its infants and rather 
unbridled reproduction at the same time. 


Education and Intelligence 


Illiteracy represents a special problem for the Gypsy ethnic group. Ac- 
cording to the 1981 census data of former Yugoslavia, the Gypsy group 
shows elementary illiteracy. For example, the number of Gypsies without 
elementary school is 80%; only 16.8% finished obligatory elementary 
schooling; only 4.1% finished high school, and only 0.2% college or uni- 
versity. The percentage of illiterate male Gypsies is 20.8%, and for females, 
the percentage is extremely high—48%. 

The most recent extensive study on Gypsy education, from 2001, was 
performed by Save the Children, a non-government organization based in 
the United Kingdom. According to this survey, the situation did not change 
much for the past twenty years: 62% of Gypsies had not completed primary 
education, and over a third had no schooling (Save the Children, 2001). 
Also, a large number of Gypsy girls marry at 13-16, prompting school 
drop-out. On the other hand, many blame the language barrier for the poor 
education of Gypsies—for those whose native language is Romani. How- 
ever, even for those children who speak Serbian as a mother tongue, the 
situation is similar, with many children falling behind in school. For exam- 
ple, a neuropsychiatrist working with Gypsy children on a daily basis in the 
Mental Health Institute of the Novi Beograd Medical Centre in Belgrade, 
concluded that Gypsy children, in general 


are educationally neglected, don’t know the language, and 
score poorly in tests. These children not only don’t know Ser- 
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bian, they don't know their own language either. Their parents 
are usually illiterate and have absolutely no appreciation of edu- 
cation. (Save the Children, 2001, p. 164) 


The poor education of Gypsy parents is probably one of the main rea- 
sons behind the children’s high illiteracy and drop-out rates. For parents, a 
formal education is not seen as a priority or a precondition for upward 
mobility. For example, a survey conducted in the Gypsy settlement of Ma- 
surica in southern Serbia revealed that 36% of the parents wanted their 
children to finish only four of eight obligatory grades of elementary school, 
and that 18% were undecided as to whether or not they wanted any educa- 
tion for their children (Save the Children, 2001). In Serbia, Gypsy parents 
send their children to school only if the school provides a free meal. Also, 
many register their children in school when they need to collect welfare or 
other forms of social assistance. It should be noted that the schooling in 
Serbia, from elementary school through university, is free. 

Another problem that Gypsies enrolled in schooling face is their scoring 
on IQ tests. The school psychologists who administer the tests (WISC-R) prior 
to the first grade, call the results of intelligence tests given to Gypsy children, 
“Gypsy IQ,” meaning that they show up retarded (Save the Children, 2001, 
p. 164). The Gypsy children, on average, are unable to score more than 70 
on the test, which places them in the slightly retarded category. Since they are 
not able to master the curriculum, they are sent to special schools. 

According to the available data, the Gypsy population has a high per- 
centage of pseudo-retarded children—children who score below the 
normal range on IQ tests but who are functionally normal in other ways. 
There are no overall data on the number of Gypsy children attending Ser- 
bia’s special schools for children with mental disabilities. When data are 
available, however, 70-80% of the attending children are Gypsies. Actu- 
ally, Gypsy parents contribute to this situation: they often accept the evalu- 
ation of their child as mentally disabled, since it enables them to access 
various benefits such as free meals, medical care and humanitarian aid 
which such children receive in the special schools. 

Preliminary analysis on Czech and Slovak Gypsy populations suggests 
that genetic factors might influence Gypsies’ performance in school (Baka- 
lar, 2002). However, further research is needed which would establish and 
differentiate the role of environmental and genetic factors. 


Living Conditions 


Gypsy children in Serbia grow up in culturally disadvantaged condi- 
tions, living in overcrowded homes, are poorly nutritioned, and often have 
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no electricity or running water. Gypsy children are not exposed to any 
intellectual stimulation, which could help them to perform better on IQ 
tests and in school. Their poor performance might arise from these external 
factors. On the other hand, the Gypsy population as a whole does not have 
a literary tradition; since their first appearance in the Balkans centuries ago, 
their main concern was how to survive, and outwit obstacles in life, which 
included persecution, enslavement and harassment. The reproductive strat- 
egy that Gypsies employed might be the answer to life conditions they met 
and lived in. Given their high rates of reproduction, infant mortality and 
short life span, perhaps there was less selection for schooling ability. 


STUDY SITES AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Study 1: Belgrade Obstetric-Gynecology Hospital 


Research was conducted in one of Serbia’s largest Obstetric-Gynecol- 
ogy hospitals, “Narodni Front,” where | interviewed 187 Gypsy women who 
had just given birth. They were all unemployed and married, their husbands 
were employed, and none were recipients of welfare. A group consisting 
of 312 Serbian women who also gave birth at the same hospital served as 
a control group. These women were chosen based on their employment 
status: Only the married, unemployed women whose husbands had a 
steady job were interviewed, so that they could be fairly compared with 
the female Gypsy sample. Females from both samples represent the urban 
population, having households in Belgrade or its suburban area. In addition 
to the interviews, which included questions about their status, marriages, 
and sexual behavior, the data from their medical charts were also included 
(Table 5). 

The Gypsy females were on average 5.54 years younger than the con- 
trol group, and had on average, 32% more children than the control group. 
On the age of first pregnancy, the difference between the Gypsy sample 
and the control group is 9.8 years, meaning that the Gypsy females gave 
birth at an earlier age, with an average of 2.42 children. Based on inter- 
views, the average age of first intercourse show that Gypsy females had 
started their sexual life a little less than a year earlier than the Serbian 
females. The Gypsy females have on average 2.17 times more intercourse/ 
sexual activity per week than the control sample group. 

Serbian infants weigh 21% more than the Gypsy ones. These differ- 
ences may be due to the fact that on average Gypsy females are much 
smaller in size than Serbian females. Based on morphological measures, 
Gypsy ethnic groups in Serbia are characterized as having medium height, 
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TABLE 5 


Data from Gypsy and Serbian Samples Obtained at 
Obstetric-Gynecological Hospital 


Gypsy Sample Serbian Sample 
Total: 499 187 312 
Average age 22.78 28.32 
Average number of children 2.42 1.83 
Age of 1st pregnancy 19.12 28.92 
Age of 1st intercourse 17.23 18.08 
Intercourse frequency per week 5.43 2.50 
Length at birth in cm 48.56 53.00 
Weight at birth in gr. 2815 3402 


gracile skeletons, underdeveloped musculature and low basic anthropolog- 
ical parameters, including small stature for both males and females and a 
weaker physical constitution, when compared with the Serbian population 
as a whole (Ivanovic, 1990). 

A low birth weight and better survival of premature infants are consid- 
ered aspects of the r-strategy (Bereckei, 1993). During pregnancy, the lower 
fetal weight needs less physiological investment of the mother, who loses 
less of her reproductive and parental resources and can invest more in 
potential future offspring. Higher levels of reproductive wastage, as indi- 
cated here by the higher level of infant mortality among Gypsies, are also 
characteristic of an r-strategy (Rushton, 1994). 

Gypsy women also appear to be less intelligent than the Serbian 
women—another indicator of an r-style reproductive strategy (Rushton, 
1994). 6.2% of the Gypsy female hospital sample was classified as mentally 
retarded, or “slow”; 3.2% were disabled (deaf and mute) and 1.6% men- 
tally ill. This also shows, that despite these obvious imperfections, all fertile 
women participate in reproduction: females are demanded and values as 
such in Gypsy culture. 

The comparison between the two samples indicate that Gypsy females 
exhibit some of the characteristic of a low investment mode of reproduc- 
tion: they have earlier age of sexual reproduction, more children, higher 
intercourse frequencies and lower intelligence, compared with the Serbian 
sample. 
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Study 2: Drenovac and Little London 


The following describes fieldwork conducted among the Gypsies in a 
Serbian village, Drenovac, and in Little London, an “urban-based” Gypsy 
settlement (courtesy of the Belgrade based NGO DURN). 


Little London. The Gypsies in this settlement declare themselves to 
be “true Cigani,” or Gypsies. The group of “true Cigani” lives in a suburb 
of Pančevo, a little transit city just outside Belgrade, in a mahala, or cigan- 
mala, the name reserved for shanty settlements on town or village peripher- 
ies. Their settlement, called “Little London,” lacks electric power, running 
water, and a sewage system. There are 62 households: 41 Gypsy house- 
holds and 21 non-Gypsy, the latter consisting of non-Gypsy refugees and 
other welfare recipients. A majority declared themselves to be Orthodox 
Christians, having moved to Little London from various Serbian villages, 
smaller towns and different places from former Yugoslavia. Most have lived 
in this settlement for over ten years. Being newcomers, they do not form an 
endogamous or uniform group. Also, they are multilingual: Serbian is widely 
spoken, as well as Romani, Romanian and Albanian. 78% say they are 
Roma, one Ciganin, and the rest say they are Romanians or Vlax. 

The gender structure in this settlement is almost equal: 51% are males, 
or 91 individuals, and 89 are females. The age structure resembles the gen- 
eral Gypsy age structure in Serbia: 60% of individuals are younger than 
twenty years of age. 42% of the population is between 5-19 years of age, 
15% are between 25-34 years of age, and 34% are between 34-55 years 
of age. Individuals above 55 years of age make up around 9% of the popu- 
lation of Little London. 

The average number of children for the female population of Little 
London is 3.76. In 55% of the cases, females gave birth to their first child 
between 15 and 20 years of age. The practice of early and multiple mar- 
riages among the Gypsies is evident from the marriage pattern data: in Little 
London, most females were married, most of them "sold" into marriage at 
the age of 13-15. The divorce and second or third marriage followed usu- 
ally by the age of 20, while 1596 of females got divorced at 15 years of 
age. Early marriages contribute to high fertility rates, and conversely, such 
a high fertility rate is a result of multiple marriages. Forty-four percent of 
females have at least 1 child from a previous marriage, 1996 of females 
have 2 children, 596 have 3, 1296 have 4 children, and 296 have 5 children 
from previous marriages. In 2996 of Gypsy households, females are the 
"head" of the family, because of divorce. 

The average number of individuals per household is 4.20. Around 
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10% of households consist of elderly people, living alone. Elderly people 
in this settlement have low status; According to the informants, “nobody 
takes care of them.” Also, the solidarity of the Gypsy group in this settle- 
ment is weak—lack of trust and cooperation is evident from the fact that 
many do not expect, give, or receive any help from their kin or neighbors. 

The weak pair-bonds, relatively high proportion of single-mother 
households, high fertility, sexual freedom, frequent change of partners, and 
very young age structure are compatible with the general Gypsy behavioral 
picture obtained from the demographic data and with the data from the 
Belgrade Obstetric-Gynecology Hospital described above. 


Drenovac. The Gypsies of the village of Drenovac belong to the Kara- 
vlax Roma, or Romanian Gypsies, who came to Serbia in the 18" and 19" 
centuries. Fieldwork was conducted in the village of Drenovac, second 
largest village in Mačva, a county in western Serbia. The Gypsies here 
claim to be “natives” of Serbia, since, as they repeated constantly, their 
ancestors were born and raised in the same village, Drenovac. They call 
themselves Lejasi, from the Romanian word laiesi. In the Middle Ages, the 
majority of Gypsies in Romania were slaves (Djordjević, 1924, Hancock, 
1987). The Gypsy slaves in Romania were divided into several groups, serv- 
ing either the Crown, noblemen or households. The Laiesi represented the 
slave-group allowed to move about the estates doing a variety of jobs, in- 
cluding those of musicians. During their slavery, many of them escaped to 
Serbia, and after the abolition of slavery in 1864, they migrated to Serbia 
in large numbers. They appear to have a somewhat darker skin color than 
the rest of the Gypsies. 

The village of Drenovac is made up of 900 households, of which 90, 
or 10% are inhabited by the Gypsies. The village has electric power and 
running water. All 90 Gypsy houses are made of solid material, with modest 
but all necessary equipment like refrigerators, carpets, Tvs, and so forth. 
They speak Serbian as their mother tongue, and Romanian as a second 
language. Romani, the Gypsy language, is not spoken at all. They are all 
Orthodox Christians and celebrate s/ava, the very important ancient Serbian 
family holiday. Their traditional occupation is music: most of them, like 
their ancestors from Romania, are musicians. They were never employed, 
like other Gypsy groups, as craftsmen. In the past, the males, as musicians, 
traveled throughout the former Yugoslavia to play their music. Since the, 
1990's, however, the majority of males have worked in a village factory, 
owned by a native Serb. The majority of females are housewives. 

These Gypsies hold themselves to be more sophisticated and re- 
strained than other Gypsy groups and they do not marry or form social 
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relationships with individuals from them. Instead, according to their own 
words, they do create lasting social relationships with Serbs of their village; 
almost all have Serbian godparents. Kinship is very much emphasized, as 
is the form of polite or “proper” talk and behavior among kinsmen and with 
older people. They all have Serbian traditional names. The custom of buy- 
ing and selling marriageable females does not exist among them. They con- 
sider themselves to be “true Serbs.” The available census data from 1948 
until 1991 show that none of the Gypsies in Drenovac ever declared that 
he/she was a Roma/Gypsy. 

There are 2,446 inhabitants of Drenovac. Gypsies make up around 
11% or 270 individuals. Nineteen percent are children up to 15 years of 
age; 62% are “work-capable”, that is, individuals between 15-59 years of 
age, and 1896 are individuals older than 60 years of age. 

The marriage pattern shows that Gypsies in Drenovac village have 
stable marriages (see Table 6): 7096 had only 1 marriage, with the average 
length of 27 years; 2096 had 2 marriages, with the second marriage average 
length of 16 years, and only Z% had three marriages, with the last marriage 
lasting an average of 12 years. The majority of marriages are registered unions, 
with the average length of 24 years; unregistered marriages comprise 16%, 
and they are short-lived, averaging 2.5 years. In only one case was a father 
not involved in childcare. This father went abroad for work and never re- 
turned; this household is one of two single-mother households among the 
Gypsies in the village. The other single Gypsy mother was married to a 
Muslim and lived in Bosnia until the breakout of war; she then divorced 
her husband and returned to her native village with her two children. One 


TABLE 6 


Marriage Pattern of Gypsies in Drenovac 


Number of Marriages Length/Years 

One 71% 27 

Two 20% 16 

Three 7% 12 
Registered Non-Registered 

Percentage of marriages 84% 16% 


Length/years 24 2.5 
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Gypsy woman got divorced but never married again. She does not have 
children. 

The informants’ parents’ marriages appear to be stable unions: 67% 
of parents’ marriages never ended in divorce while, 19% were divorced. 
Only informants were not raised by their parents: 1 was raised by his grand- 
mother, 2 by their aunt, and 2 grow up in shelters because of their parents’ 
death. 

The average number of individuals in Drenovac village per Gypsy 
household is 3. The average number of children per family is 2.2. The 
number of sexual partners before marriage for females was 0.15. The age 
of first intercourse for females is 18.09. The age of birth for the first child, 
for both males and females is 22.25. The frequency for intercourse per 
week is 2.61. 

Table 7 shows that the ratio between the Serb and Gypsy groups 
stayed the same for a period of 24 years, meaning that this Gypsy group 
had the same natural increase as the majority—the Serbs in the village. 


DISCUSSION 


The comparisons between the Lejasi Gypsy group and the Hospital 
samples show that the Leja3i are far more similar to the Serb sample: their 
average ages at first intercourse, frequency of intercourse per week, average 
number of children and age of first pregnancy correlate closely. The hospi- 
tal Gypsy sample, and the information gathered from the Gypsy settlement 
of Little London, on the other hand, are comparable to the demographic 
results for Gypsies in general. These results support the generalization that 
Gypsies have adopted a relatively r-style reproductive strategy. 

During their exodus and history, Gypsies have been persecuted. In 


TABLE 7 


Decrease of Population in Drenovac 


Year Gypsy Sample Drenovac Serb Sample 
1961 339 (11%) 3083 2744 (89%) 
1967 317 (1196) 2768 2451 (89%) 


1991 270 (11%) 2446 2176 (89%) 
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Europe, Gypsies acquired a reputation as thieves and people of dubious 
honesty (MacDonald, 2002). They have been enslaved, molested, mur- 
dered and discriminated against (Hancock, 1987). Their harassment contin- 
ues still today (Erlanger, 2000). This instability of their social milieu proba- 
bly helped shape their cultural and behavioral traditions. 

Everywhere, Gypsies always depended on the needs and interaction 
with their host populations, as a source of their living; many times Gypsies 
adapted to the different requirements of their social and environmental 
surroundings. The result is the great diversity of Gypsy tribes and the lack 
of identity as of an integrated ethnic group. The common distinctive feature 
of these various Gypsy groups is their pronatalist, endogamous tradition, 
which obviously has helped Gypsies so far to survive and leave descen- 
dants. Gypsies’ sexual and reproductive behavior might be a result of their 
ethnic traditional strategy that encourages endogamy and high fertility. In 
spite of the group, territorial, language and religion differences, Gypsy fertil- 
ity is high throughout the Europe and in the U.S. (MacDonald, 2002). 

The Gypsy tradition of early and endogamous marriages, the high value 
they place on women, especially women’s sexuality and reproduction, their 
relaxed mores and views on divorce, their frequent change of partners by 
women, and their high fertility rates made them successful breeders. Their 
general low parental investment is a side effect of a successful strategy. 

In Serbia, Gypsy traditional occupations made them a part of the econ- 
omy, which benefited both Gypsies and non-Gypsies. Gypsies’ traditionally 
encouraged endogamy, especially for females, could be seen as the basic 
tactic for preserving an ethnic distinctiveness: so cooperative in trade, but 
restrained in marriage with outsiders and even with different Gypsy groups, 
Gypsies maintained their group identity and apartness. Therefore, their situ- 
ation, characterized by segregation and marginalization, in part, may result 
from the traditional refusal on the part of most Gypsies to accept, and be- 
come a part of the Serbian hierarchy, where kinship remains an important 
basis of cooperation and where a lot of what passes for ethnicity at the 
local level is actually kinship. 

Also, fifty-five years of support by communism helped them to preserve 
their way of life and reproduction. During the communist period, the strat- 
egy of the socialist government was to assimilate Gypsies: efforts were 
made up to help them to improve their economic, social and cultural lot. 
The result of this policy in Serbia, with its ups and downs, was a creation 
of welfare dependence for many Gypsies. One elderly male informant from 
a Gurbet Gypsy tribe, told me in Serbian that all Gypsies benefited from 
the communist system: 
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During Tito’s regime, | traveled through all neighboring coun- 
tries of former Yugoslavia. | like it the best in Luxembourg. But 
[former] Yugoslavia is the one and only country of gourmands 
... In other countries, if you don't work, you don't have any- 
thing to eat, but in Yugoslavia, you can eat and drink and don't 
have to work at all! Here, we enjoy beautiful women, have cul- 
ture and intelligent people—who work very little and still have 
very much. That's why Yugoslavia is one rich, great country, 
where people enjoy life. In any other country in the world, if 
people would steal like they do here, that country would flunk, 
but here, you don't even feel it...the more you steal here, the 
more there is to steal. | would never live somewhere else. 


Only the recent political and economic changes have led to Gypsies ceas- 
ing to practice their professions and expected endogamous behaviors. 

On the other hand, the Lejasi Gypsies of Drenovac, immigrants from 
Romania, sacrificed their traditionally high rate of reproduction which is 
still exhibited by the majority of the Gypsies in Serbia, and adopted the 
cultural and reproductive strategy of the majority in the village. At the time 
of their appearance, in the second half of the, 19^ century, Serbia was 
finally being released from five centuries of Turkish rule. Since the 17" 
century, Serbia was a battlefield for many wars between the Turkish and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires. Due to frequent wars, famine and plague, Ser- 
bian territories were almost deserted. For example, in 1721, the village of 
Drenovac had only 6 inhabitants, and was treated as a “medium populated 
settlement” (Djordjević, 1924). In 1827, by order of the Serbian govern- 
ment, a few villages fused into present day Drenovac. By 1831, Drenovac 
had 369 tax payers, that is, males who had to pay regular head tax. How- 
ever, not all inhabitants were “natives of Mačva.” After the first Serbian 
rebellion against the Turks, in 1804, many Serbs from Herzegovina immi- 
grated to freed Serbia. In 1822, 138 people immigrated from Herzegovina 
and settled down in Drenovac and nearby villages. A majority of the inhab- 
itants of present day Drenovac are descendants of those immigrants. The 
immigrants were given land for agriculture, food and all necessary support 
by the government, and they were encouraged to stay in Serbia, where they 
still live today. And although Mačva was largely uninhabited, there are 
reports that the natives, at least in the beginning, did not receive the immi- 
grants well: there were constant quarrels around the right to use the land, 
and sometimes even feuds. However, the Serbian government, by many 
orders, managed to adjust relationships between the natives and newcom- 
ers. What also helped to mitigate the conflict is that the newcomers from 
Herzegovina represented the same ethnic entity: they were Orthodox Serbs, 
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who lived in the same geographical, political, economic and cultural mi- 
lieu. 

Karavlax Gypsies from Romania represented the second wave of immi- 
grants to Serbia. There are documents noting their presence in Mačva in 
1718 and 1834, but the majority came after 1864, the date of the abolition 
of slavery in Romania. The general government politics at that time was to 
support anyone interested in moving into Serbia; one document from 1830 
notes that Knez Milos, the ruler of Serbia, asked that some Romanian Gyp- 
sies be brought to Serbia to live, since "there is a need for skilled horse 
dealers" (Djordjevic, 1924, p. 114). 

However, the Lejasi Gypsies were musicians, never craftsmen like other 
Gypsies. Gypsy craftsmen, such as blacksmiths, basket-makers, spoon-mak- 
ers, horse dealers etc., were in demand in some places in impoverished 
19"-century Serbia. And the need for the products they made was what 
made them accepted in the villages. Musicians, however, were never 
needed in the agriculturally-based Serbian economy. And although their 
music was very much appreciated, and they were the only ones to perform 
professionally, they could practice and make a living from their music only 
irregularly: at weddings, village fairs and special occasions. And even then, 
they were paid in the form of tips, making them dependant on the good 
will and mood of the payers. Gypsy existence has always depended on a 
favorable social climate around them. On the other hand, an influx of ge- 
netically distant immigrants, as were the Gypsies in this case, may have 
had the potential to threaten and reduce the inclusive fitness of the native 
population, including the newcomers who were also Serbs. Unlike the 
Serbs from Herzegovina, Gypsies had highly visible different phenotypes, 
like skin color and hair texture, dress style and a way of life, which surely 
made them perceived as outsiders and intruders by the natives. The main 
danger posed to the inclusive fitness of an ethnic group is the loss of tribal 
or ethnic control over land (Salter, 2002). Therefore, there was probably a 
potential danger of an ethnic conflict in the form of defending a territory. 
The crucial question is how do different ethnic groups come to get along? 

In this case, to minimize potential conflict and encourage social rela- 
tionships, the Lejasi worked out ways to cooperate with the people in Dren- 
ovac. They made their own behavior acceptable to Serbs in the village in 
order to be accepted and in turn, survive and reproduce. They adopted the 
more stable, Serbian family-oriented strategy. In this situation, their poten- 
tial for leaving descendants became dependent on cooperation with a larger 
number of people in the village. To establish cooperation beyond their eth- 
nic/kinship category a decision must have been made by individuals on 
each side, since the majority of the Serbs in the village were also newcom- 
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ers. For the Lejaši, it was apparently a calculated decision to become Serbs 
that required losing virtually all of their own traditions, and their wider 
kinship ties to other Gypsies. Furthermore, such cooperation was supported 
by the 19"-century Serbian government, whose interest was in forming a 
larger village that would have more stability. The fact that some Gypsies 
were in the village in the early 1700s suggests the possibility that one or a 
few worked out a way to get along with the Serbs, and the others who 
followed may have been kinsmen and needed to accept the existing rap- 
prochement—at the cost of their own Gypsy traditions. 

How is enduring cooperation beyond one's own ethnic/kinship cate- 
gory achieved? Often it is facilitated by the acceptance of a religion. Com- 
municating acceptance of a people's religious claims, communicates com- 
mitment to them and their religious hierarchy. For example, the general 
Gypsy population in Serbia is known to choose and change their religious 
affiliation depending on the political climate: since the middle ages, Gyp- 
sies went back and forth from Islam to Christianity. 

However, in the case of the Lejaši, since they were Orthodox Christi- 
ans already, Serbian nationalism probably served here as their religion. 
Their identification with the Serbs, godparent ties, and the worship of Ser- 
bian ancestors in the slava ceremonies show this. Slava is a Serbian pre- 
Christian annual religious holiday with a specific form. The etymology of 
the word slava shows that it is a religious celebration in honor, laus, of the 
dead ancestors. Thus, it is a kinship activity, a religious holiday dedicated 
to Serbs' first mythical ancestor/national God, initia gentis, who at the same 
time was the major deity of the Underworld (Cajkanovié, 1923). Although 
pre-Christian, slava became incorporated into the Orthodox Church canon 
and it has been celebrated almost in the same form and with the same 
significance for centuries. The function of ancestor worship among Serbs is 
to promote cooperation among descendants of the same ancestors and re- 
spect for their traditions. Most lateral cooperation is the result of accepting 
a common hierarchy, and in simpler societies the hierarchy consists of an- 
cestors, or senior kinsmen who represent the dead ancestors (Steadman & 
Palmer, 1994). 

Godparenting among the Serbs, also an ancient, pre-Christian custom, 
is connected with the ancestral cult as well. Godparenting ties used to be 
formed between two families through generations. A godfather is thought 
to represent a mediator between living and dead kinsmen (Cajkanovié, 
1973). In real life, the role of a godfather is of the utmost importance and 
he is a highly respected figure: he names the newborn and does the baby's 
first hair-cutting; he also gives away the bride during a wedding ceremony 
and in the past mediated conflicts in the case of blood-revenge between 
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families. Godparenting in the Drenovac village underlies the fact that the 
Lejasi Gypsies all bear Serbian names, both first and last. For example, most 
of the males bear the first name of Dragan, Nikola, and Stanko, and last of 
Stankovic, Nikolić and Vasiljkovic, the same names that the Serbs in the 
village have. In this case, ancestral names indicate ethnic identity. To name 
a child, following Serbian custom, is to introduce him or her into a kinship 
group, and hair-cutting represents a sacrifice to dead ancestors. Both events 
are highly ceremonial, and still in practice in Drenovac village today. In 
fact, according to Serbian custom law, godparents are treated like blood 
relatives; the Serbian Orthodox Church, too, accepted and sanctioned this 
tie as a blood relationship (Milas, 1902, p.653, cited in Cajkanovié, 1973, 
p. 275). Families tied with godparent relationships are exogamous, said to 
be true kinsmen. Through godparenting ties, the Lejasi and Serbs in the 
village encouraged the behavior that normally occurs between close rela- 
tives, to be directed toward non-kin. Thus, the most important effect of 
these kin-like ties among villagers of the Drenovac is that it encouraged 
family-like cooperation between individuals of two very different ethnic 
groups. 


CONCLUSION 


When the Lejasi accepted Serbian traditions, they anticipated new so- 
cial relationships. Ancient Serbian traditional rituals, and their repetition 
connected with the celebration of slava and godparents ties, helped to 
create enduring social relationships between villagers in the Drenovac 
community. In this case, given that s/ava ritual and godparents ties are 
traditional, all the participants, the Lejasi and Serbs in the village, commu- 
nicated their willingness to accept the influence of Serbian ancestors, and 
those who have encouraged the ritual (Steadman, 1992). Such cooperation 
would reduce competition among the villagers and increase their ability to 
compete successfully with outsiders, when competition occurs for any scarce 
resource. After all, extended kinship cooperation has been evolutionarily 
successful (van den Berghe, 1979). Accepting the cultural symbols of the 
Serbians would also be expected to lower ingroup/outgroup psychological 
effects as predicted by social identity theory—less negative stereotyping of 
the outgroup and less of a sense of ingroup superiority (e.g., Hogg & Ab- 
rams, 1987). 

Later on, in the 20" century, with the development of cities and coun- 
try towns, the Leja3i were able to travel and play their music. They particu- 
larly benefited from their profession during the 60's and 70's, in the prime 
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time of the former Yugoslavia, when they traveled all over the country. 
Since the, 1990’s and the beginning of civil wars, most of them were unable 
to travel and play; today, the majority of males work in a village brick- 
factory, as brick-makers. Even in these changed circumstances, they re- 
tained the cultural and reproductive pattern that their ancestors adopted 
when they came to Serbia. 

This argument is further supported when the Lejaši group data are 
compared with the data obtained from another group of Karavlax Gypsies, 
who also arrived from Romania around 1883 (Barjaktarevié, 1965). This 
group lives in Apatin, in Vojvodina, a county in northern Serbia. They lived 
in a mixed village environment consisting of Hungarians, Germans, Cro- 
atians and Serbs. They were under very different cultural and religious influ- 
ences and never formed a solid social group. On censuses, the majority 
declared themselves to be Romanians. Unlike the Lejaši group, these Gyp- 
sies in Vojvodina were craftsmen, trough-makers and spoon-makers. In the 
past, they were mostly sedentary but are known to make seasonal migra- 
tions looking for places to sell their products (Djordjevié, 1932). In Vojvod- 
ina, the Karavlax Gypsy females have 3.35 children on average (Statistical 
yearbook for Serbia, 1981). Their marriages are characterized as unstable, 
with frequent divorces: one man had 24 marriages in his lifetime. Also, a 
majority formed “unregistered” unions that end after a few years. 

The fact that the Lejaši Gypsies changed their ethnic identity is an 
important theoretical issue: This apparently rational, calculated decision 
by individuals to accept new social relationships and abandon their own 
traditions and wider kinship ties has the same effect as when people join a 
modern religion. In the latter, the family-like social relationships are not 
limited to genealogical, that is, tribal identification. The prophet-created, 
so called “modern” religions, influence their followers to behave as if they 
were kin, therefore creating new ways of behaving toward one another, 
including the acceptance of subordination to a hierarchy (Steadman, 1992). 

In Serbia, an ethnic group—Gypsies—exhibits a range of descendants- 
leaving strategies, ranging from, for humans, extreme r, to a typical Serbian 
K strategy. The reasons bringing about these differences come from the 
Gypsies’ readiness to adjust their behavior and reproduction, in order to 
create the most favorable strategy in a given environment. As van den Ber- 
ghe put it, perhaps a bit extremely, “Humans, being the intelligent and 
flexible animals they are, will adopt anything that works” (1979, p. 214). 
This comment reflects the importance of domain general psychological pro- 
cesses such as general intelligence in pursuing evolutionary goals (Mac- 
Donald, 1991; MacDonald, 1998/2003). Such processes are open ended 
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and able to strategize adaptively in response to novel environmental situa- 
tions. 

In the case of the Lejaši Gypsies, successful “K strategy” traits, includ- 
ing all forms of parental care, have been at the expense of “r” reproduction 
(Palmer & Steadman, 1997, p. 48). By adopting the more stable, Serbian- 
oriented strategy and traditions, the Lejasi not only reduced their reproduc- 
tion to teach their offspring traditions, they urged their offspring to do the 
same and to pass on this behavior to their descendants. The teaching and 
learning of traditions were at the expense of reproduction. While an r-strat- 
egy is potentially always more successful than a K-strategy, because of more 
offspring, when it comes into competition with K-oriented individuals— 
fewer offspring who receive more parental resources—the r-strategists may 
lose. The competitive edge gained by the K-strategists vis-à-vis the r-strate- 
gist may be one of the main benefits of the K-strategy (Palmer & Steadman, 
1997). Simply counting the offspring of a Gypsy does not necessarily indi- 
cate his/her chances of successfully leaving descendants: If we measure the 
number of born children and reproductive rates, we overlook infant and 
juvenile mortality, and low parental care, which are, according to the data 
presented, widespread among Gypsies. After all, what is being studied here 
are adaptations, widespread traits that presumably were successful in the 
past. For the Lejaši Gypsies, we actually study traits that have had descen- 
dant-leaving success over a large number of generations, whether or not 
they caused great reproductive success for any given generation.. The goal 
is to discover the function, the effect that can account for the increased 
frequency of such traits. And perhaps the most important traits here are the 
creation and maintained cooperation in a group of people that includes 
two different ethnic groups. The general Gypsy population, on the other 
hand, successfully employs a high risk strategy, with high birth rates and 
high mortality. Who will be the most successful at leaving descendants in 
the future? 
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